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Did you know that Virgil was quoted in the Bible? Actually it is in a letter of Jerome to 
Paulinus of Nola which was prefaced to most manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate (the British 
Library has at least 116 with it, and 8 without). Jerome, discussing the study of the Bible, 
quotes Eclogue 4.6-7: 

lam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

"Now the maid is back, Saturn's kingdom has come again, and a new-born son is sent down 
from the skies." The celebration of the birth of a son (Pollio's son, probably) was taken as a 
prediction of Christ's birth, and this together with the prophecies of a Golden Age allowed 
Jerome to call Virgil "a Christian without Christ", and Dante to be guided by Virgil through 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio. 

Very soon after his death on 21st September, 19 B.C. Virgil's reputation was secure. His 
poems were treated as classics, and read in schools. Eight very early manuscripts, three of 
them almost complete, survive - unparalleled in Latin literature. His works were regarded as 
oracles, to be opened at random to reveal prophecies. So, according to the Historia Augusta, 
that storehouse of dubious information, Hadrian tried the "sortes Vergilianae" and drew 
Aeneicl 6.808-812: 

quis procul ille autem ramis insignis olivae 
sacraferens? Nosco crinis incanaque menta 
regis Romani, primam qui legibus urbem 
fundabit. Curibus parx’is et paupere terra 
missus in imperium magnum, cui deinde subibit. 

"But what's the man, who from afar appears, 

His head with olive crowned, his hand a censer bears? 

His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 
His lost idea back: I know the Roman king. 

He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain. 

Ccdled from his mean abode, a sceptre to sustain. ” 

The mention of the sceptre, "imperium magnum", must have encouraged him to believe, 
rightly as it turned out, that the emperor Trajan would adopt him as his heir. 

Through Chaucer and Gavin Douglas 

We must make Virgil come alive in each generation, and to do this we must translate him. 
But what is the right way to translate him? What is the translation for? Do we want a 
translation which will introduce Virgil to someone who has never read his poems, or a 
translation which will extend our existing understanding of the original? If the latter, we may 



find acceptable a plain prose translation, or a translation that keeps strictly to the word-order 
of the original, or a translation that emphasises one aspect of the verse at the expense of 
natural English, like Stanyhurst's quantitative hexameters. If we wish to make the tradition 
fresh for our contemporaries, we may have to make different compromises. 

Let us look at a few translations of Virgil. If we choose Aeneas's meeting with his mother 
Venus (1.318-20): 

namque umeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum 
venatrix dederatque comam diffundere vends, 
nuda genu nodoque sinus collecta fluentis 

we can start with Chaucer, for he incorporated in his Legend of Good Women a fairly close 
version of this passage: 

A bowe in honde and arwes hadde she, 

Her clothes cutted were unto the knee; 

But she was yit the fairest creature 
That ever was y-formed by nature ! 

Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld in Perthshire, was an admirer of Chaucer, and indignant 
at the cavalier treatment of Virgil in the Eneydos ofYyrgyle, which William Caxton translated 
from a French romance and printed in 1490, he made the first complete translation of the, 
Aeneid into English, or, as he says, "bad harsk Scottis”. He is careful to follow the sense with 
few liberties and his vigour, especially in sea-scenes, led Ezra Pound, in a provocative 
moment, to call Douglas's translation better than the original, in that Douglas had seen the 
sea. These three lines in Douglas go: 

For Venus after the guise and manner thar 
An active bow upon her shoulder bar. 

As sche had been a wild hunteress, 

With wind waving her hairis loosit of tress, 

Her skirt kildt till her bare knee. 

As you can see, there is no nonsense about Douglas. 

Quantity and quality 

A half-century later, Thomas Phaer's Aeneid swung along in ballad metre (Books 1-7 were 
published in 1558, the rest later): 

For hunterlike her bow she bare, her locks went with the wind, 

Behind her back, and tuckt she was that naked was her knee. 



In 1582 Richard Stanyhurst made a jaw-breaking attempt 
at quantitative hexameters: 

Shee bare on her shoulders her bow bent aptly like huntress; 

Down to the wind tracing trail'd her dishevelled hairlocks; 

Tuckt to the knee naked; thus first she forged her errand. 

It is irredeemably comic, but we have to give him full marks for trying; and remember he 
translated the first four books of the Aeneid, 2983 hexameters, "Shee" may be spelt in this 
Miltonic manner to indicate a long syllable whereas "she" indicates a short one. "Naked" is 
two long syllables, the first with a long vowel, the second long by position. 

In 1697 Dryden's complete translation of Virgil was published, putting all other translations 
in the shade. It is a poem by a great poet, reads smoothly and well, written in the dominant 
literary metre of the period. He took some liberties with the text, and even he found it hard 
going by the time he got to Book 12. Here is Aeneas meeting Venus: 

A huntress in her habit and her mien; 

Her dress a maid, her air confessed a queen. 

Bare were her knees, and knots for garments bind; 

Loose was her hear, and wantoned in the wind; 

Her hands sustained a bow, her quiver hung behind. 

Virgil's timeless magic 

No doubt the same human failing which consulted the sortes Vergilianae facilitated the 
legends of Virgil the magician, who cleared Campania of a plague of flies by constructing a 
bronze fly, which as long as it was intact would keep flies away, Gervase of Tilbury, an 
Englishman who spent much of his life in the corridors of power in France and Italy, 
recorded this legend a few years after 1190. By the time printing was introduced to Europe, 
Virgil was a seedy magician, getting into all sort of scrapes. 

These popular tales are a far cry from the solemn epics that Virgil's imitators wrote. Apart 
from Lucan, Statius, Silius and Claudian, Ekkehard wrote a Waltharius in Latin in the time of 
Charlemagne; Dante wrote his superb Divine Comedy in Italian; Milton his Paradise Lost in 
English. None of them could have done so without Virgil. His Eclogues and Georgies were 
imitated too. The Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazaro struck a responsive chord, and one of the 
most successful Renaissance Latin "georgics" was the Syphilis of Girolamo Fracastoro, which 
combined the discovery of the New World with medical research in a didactic framework. 
Dido's tragedy has been re-worked in mediaeval romance and in modem opera. Aeneas's 
story has been less often portrayed dramatically, but Berlioz's Les Troyens, a work neglected 
in his own day, is a very successful musical rendering of the Aeneid. 
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